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NATIONAL WOMAN’S PARTY 


OBJECT 
secure for women complete equality law and in 
of the 
Sta wo 
tos 3 oman’s 
— 


THE PROPOSED EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


1 Men women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United 


„Art. 2—Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation 


Introduced 
Senator Townsend (Del.), and Senator Burke, (Neb.), 
Feb. J 1987, (Senate Joint Resolution No. 65). 


House—By Re tative Ludlow, (Ind.), Jan. 5, 1937, (House 
Joint ution No. 1). | 
Present Status 


Senate—Before Judiciary recommitted May 5, 1938, 
on motion of Senator William E. Borah Po Senate 
by Senate Judiciary Committee 
report by sub-judiciary committee June 23, 1937. a 


House — Before Judiciary Committee; favorable report by su 
_ Judiciary committee June 16, 1937. 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS TREATY 
„Art. 1—The contracting States that the ratification of this 
Treaty men and women have ual Rights throughout the 
Treaty men and women ‘shall have Hqual Rights 


By Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay, at Montevideo, De- 
cember, 1933. 


PROPOSED W 2 AMENDMENTS TO COVENANT 
, F LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
The members of the League undertak in respective countries 


e that their 
the right of vote shall not be denied or abridged on the ground of sex.’’ 


; repo to 
March 21, 1988; favorable 


Differentials In Justice 
1 to The Woman Worker, published by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Minimum Wage orders for men, women 
and minors were scheduled to become effective in Okla- 
homa on May 1 for nine industries—laundries, clean- 
ing and dyeing establishments, hotels, restaurants, 
retail mercantile, wholesaling and distributing, office 
buildings (service occupations), automotive industry 
(sales and service), and retail drugs (registered phar- 
macists). 
“In spite of administrative efforts toward ‘equal pay 
for equal work,’” says The Woman Worker, “lower 
rates have been set for women than for men in the 
six industries which are important employers of 
women.” 


A scale of wages paid men and women workers in 
identical industries under identical conditions, except 
for the difference in the maximum number of hours 
they are permitted to work, shows a differential much 
to the disadvantage of women. 

The appointed board, it appears, is empowered to 
fix the hours of workers, regardless of Oklahoma State 
law. The board, although empowered to fix the same 
number of hours for women as for men, according to 
the Labor Department Bulletin, has preferred to fix 
the hours of women at 48 and those for men at 54. 


Illustrating, the Labor Department Bureau lists a 
scale of minimum weekly wages provided in Oklahoma 
by board orders for a standard week. In nearly all 
listings the minimum is less for women than for men, 
but at the same time, women are compelled by the 
board to work fewer hours than men, which undoubt- 
edly accounts for the differential. 

Considering the situation in a practical light em- 
2 in restaurants, laundries, hotels or any other 

usiness, who employ persons for specified tasks to be 
performed at certain periods, will not employ women 
for these tasks if they are limited in the number of 
hours they can work, while their male competitors are 
allowed to work a greater number of hours. It is 
all very well to say that employers will or will not 
hire women or men. If an employer is in need of a 
worker who is free to work 54 hours a week, and only 
a man is permitted to work this length of time, it is 
the height of absurdity to say that he will hire a 
woman. Business is not run on that plan. Restaurants, 
for instance, do not close an hour or two earlier merely 
for the privilege of employing women, even though the 
boards set the minimum wage at less than that set for 
men. They hire those who are free to work when the 
restaurant can get the business. The fact that the 
board gives to men workers the advantage of permit- | 
ting them to work 54 hours, and restricts women to 
48 hours during the same period, gives to men an 
advantage over women in securing employment. 


Statistics are not required to establish the fact that 


these differentials as to hours, restricting women to 


fewer hours than the hours men are permitted to work, 

are detrimental to women. Anyone who has ever em- 

pares anyone and anyone who has ever been employed 
ows this to be true. 

How long will it take those interested in labor to 
determine the very simple fact that Labor is Those 
Who Work, regardless of sex; that the same work is 
required to do the same job and should therefore be 


performed under similar regulations and paid for at 


the same rate? It is just a matter of common sense 
and justice. This combination has successfully solved 
more problems than have all the boards in the world. 
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i there shall be no distinction based on sex in their law and practice regard- 
ing nationality.’’ 
Mi „The members of the League undertake that in their respective countries 
1 . men and women shall have equal rights in all other fields.’’ 
1 „The members of the League undertake that there shall be both men and 
fF women, with full voting powers, in all delegations to the Council and As- 
| sembly of the League and to all Conferences under the auspices of the 
Present Status | 
1 Before the League of Nations Committee on Status of Women. 
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Safeguarding Interests Of American Women 


ITH the transmission “WE DO NOT WANT LOWER STANDARDS OF of all concerned, or I would 
Pres- OTHER PARTS OF WORLD IMPOSED ON not * 
ident velt of five con- MEN OUNTRY.” USTIN: Mr. Presi- 
ventions by the N AUL dent, I accept the statement 
International Labor —— | 8 of the Senator from Utah, 


ization and ratification by ; 
the United States Senate following favorable action by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the United 
States becomes, for the first time in history, a party 
to an international regulation of American labor by 
the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations. While these conventions, known as 
the maritime conventions, do not affecti the status 
of women in any way, their ratification establishes a 
recedent and provides the entering wedge for possi- 
le ratification of others. 

The President, during the closing weeks of Con- 
gress, transmitted to the national legislative body a 
number of other I. L. O. conventions, which are now 
before the Foreign Relations Committeee. According 
to Chairman Key Pittman, these will be carefully 
studied committee members during the summer. 
One of the number now before the committee, the 
Underground Mining Convention of 1935, relates to 
women and Article 2 of this convention reads: “No 
female, whatever her age, shall be employed on under- 
ground work in any mine.” 8 | 

The Congressional Record of June 13, chronicling 
Senate proceedings relating to ratification of the mari- 
time conventions, shows the effort made by Senator 
Warren Austin, of Vermont to guard against ratifi- 
cation of any of the I. L. O. conventions affecting the 
The Congressional Record states 

PMR. THOMAS of Utah: Mr. President, there are 
five conventions which have been adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Office. It will take only a minute or 
two to consider them because there was no objection 
either in the Committee, or on the part of the State 
Department, or on the part of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, or on the part of the Commerce Department, or 
on the part of the Labor Department, to any of them. 

“Mr. AUSTIN: Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

„MR. THOMAS of Utah: I am glad to yield. 

“Mr. AUSTIN: I should like to ask the Senator if any 
of these conventions involves the rights of women, or 
changes their status. 

“Mr. THOMAS of Utah: There is no reference at 
all to women in these conventions. They are conven- 
tions dealing entirely with seamen on the high seas. 

“Mr. AUSTIN: I notice that one of them relates to 
children, and some person recently called my atten- 
tion to the claim that some of these conventions affect 
the rights of American women. I know nothing about 
the conventions, not being a member of any committee 
which touches them. That is why I asked the question 
of the Senator. 

“Mr, THOMAS of Utah: I think the question can be 
answered categorically, because the American stand- 
ards on all our ships are higher than the standards 
which any of these conventions call for.. For instance, 
the convention which has to do with children at sea 
prohibits the employment of children until they are 
15 years of age. Our law is 16 years; and that holds 
true through practically all of them. 

There was one of the six conventions upon which 
it was suggested that we should not act at the present 


‘time, and that convention was not reported by the 
committee. These five have the unanimous sanction 


in whom I have so much 
confidence, but I confess I am at a great disadvantage 
in respect to these conventions because I do not serve 
on any committee which has to do with them. If we 
were not right on the eve of adjournment, I should 
certainly ask that they go over; but I will ask unani- 
mous consent that if tomorrow any member of the 
Senate cares to move to reconsider, or to make a re- 
quest that any of the conventions be reconsidered, the 
request shall be granted. Is that satisfactory? 
“Mr. THOMAS of Utah: That is perfectly agreeable. 
I am sure no one will make such a request, or I would 
not press for ratification at the present time.” 


Altogether, sixty-two Labor Conventions have been 
adopted by the International Labor Organization. Five 
of these conventions relate to the position of women, 
and are as follows: 


Two on the employment of women during the night: 
One on the employment of women in the lead paint 


One on the employment of women before and after 
childbirth; 

One on the employment of women in underground 
work in mines. 

Adherence to the I. L. O. conventions by this coun- 
try, is binding upon the United States for a period of 
eleven years. A convention may be denounced at the 
expiration of ten years from the date it comes into 
force, but the denunciation does not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is registered with 


the Secretariat. | 
During the critical period immediately preceding the 
closing of Congress, the National Woman’s Party was 
constantly watching in Washington, keeping in touch 
almost hourly with the situation in Congress and op- 
posing ratification of any of the I. L. O. conventions 
„ Se position of women. No action was taken 
by the Senate upon any of the women’s conventions. 
Alice Paul, founder and leader of the Woman’s 
Party, commenting on the situation said: We are 
op to the ratification of any of the International 
r Organization conventions affecting the status 
of women, as we do not want the lower standards of 


other parts of the world imposed, through treaty 


action, upon the women of our country.” 

While the Woman's Party was safeguarding the 
interests of American women in Washington, another 
group of women with whom they have been working 
abroad, stood guard in Geneva, where the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization has been in session through- 
out June, with Frances Perkins, United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, in attendance, and another American, 
Mr. Winant, acting as deputy director. 

There was before the Conference in Geneva this ses- 
sion the following proposal: Women not to be per- 
mitted to conclude contracts except when accompany- 
ing and for employment with their husbands or 
adult male relatives, or for employment as domestic. 
servants.” | 

The fact that such proposals are even considered 
shows the need of constant watchfulness on the part 
of American women. 
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RS. CLARA SNELL 
WOLFE, of the Na- 
tional Council, 1 
Woman's Party, has been 
meeting with a splendid 
reception in the West, where she has been addressing 
various groups on the subject of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Meeting recently with Woman's Party 
members at the home of Mrs. Frederick L. Ransome 
in Pasadena, California, she outlined the present 
status of the campaign for adoption of the nd- 
ment by the United States Congress and at the con- 
elusion of the meeting a local branch of the Party was 
* Sybil Moore being named temporary chair- 


es Ransome, who has done splendid work both in 


| this country for the amendment, and abroad in work- 


ing in the international field for Equality, has just 
come east and as EQUAL RIGHTS to press is 
sojourning at Alva Belmont House, . head - 
quarters. 


From California, Mrs. Wolfe went to Ph Ari- 


zona, where on June 13 she was 4 y re- 


Says: 
“Only through passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment will women ‘persons’ in} state and 


national constitutions, Clara Snell Wolfe, of ons, | 


Ohio, National Woman’s Party official, told leaders o 


women’s organizations, men’s civic clubs and candi- 


nicht. 
“Mrs. Wolfe, a teacher by profession, has been until 
recently instructor of languages in Marietta College, 


Marietta, Ohio. She is the wife of Dr. Albert Wolfe, 


chairman of the department of economics at Ohio Uni- 
versity and a former vice-president of the American 
Economics Association. En route to her home from a 
trip along the California coast, she will visit in Tucson 
after leaving Phoenix. 

“Discussing the proposed amendment ... Mrs. Wolfe 
said in part: 

1 2 few of us realize that for almost a 
prams women have A carrying on a campaign to 
secure for women equal rights with men. . The 

Equal ~~ ts Amendment would simply complete the 
struggle for the full freedom of women. The discrimi- 
nations still im upon women by the laws of this 


country bear witness to the need for the amendment.’ 


ORGANIZES NEW WOMEN’S PARTY BRANCH 
IN CALIFORNIA AND SPEAKS IN 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Mrs. Wolfe Enthusiasticall y 3 In West 


“Citing numerous laws 
which discriminate against 
woman by denying her the 
right to inherit, to control 
her own gue or — 
own children, even her own earnings, yet permit her 


husband to collect large damages for injury to her 
person, when she herself may not even sue, Mrs. Wolfe 


said: 


PHBefore a woman marries she is, in the eyes of 
the law, able to look out for herself. If she wants to 
operate a beauty shop or a real estate office, no one 
will hold an inquiry as — her capacity to run it. But 
when she marries, the law in some states places her 
under a disability and uires her to go through a 
court procedure to satisfy the court as to her capacity 
and competence to — Dio in business. The most 


ignorant man, married or single, may carry on a busi- 
2 and no 1 is conducted as to his qualifica- 
ons.’ 


“Discussing the labor laws which impose restric- 
tions upon women’s employment, she cited the the instance 
of Massachusetts, which has a so-called ‘protective’ 


minimum wage law similar to that just placed in oper- 


ation in Arizona. Harvard University, she said, dis- 
charged scrubwomen and gave their jobs to men 
rather than comply with a ruling of the wage board 
and raise the women’s wages from 35 to 37 cents an 
hour. Reports from state officials 22 show that 
women are finding it difficult to obtain employment 
at the wages set because men offer to work for 


4 firmly believe that women’s opportunities are 
and their interests best served when, in the 
r market, they have a fair field unhampered by 
restrictive labor laws, applying to them alone. I am 
for labor legislation for both men and women when 
that legislation is based on the nature of the work, 
and not the sex of the worker. 

„eit took women 72 years to obtain the vote, and 
suffrage was one definite right only. It has taken 
nearly a century of effort for women to progress this 
far toward changing one by one, innumerable wrongs 
into equal rights. 

J am convinced that the of the ual 
Rights Amendment is inevitable and that it 
a large measure be the fulfillment of women’s long 


struggle for human liberty.“ 


Available 
Working Women Speak 05 The Case for Women Jurors 10 
50 for $1 50 for $3.75 
A Few Facts About the National Woman's Party. 0¹ a as 
ã 100 for $15 
Equality Versus Protectiom mae OB Pass the Equal Rights 02 
50 for $1 50 for 8.50 He 
The Equal Rights Treaty Versus the Women’s Charter. 02 . Rights of Wasen...... | 
Beware of the Women’s Charter. — 0³ 
— Equal Rights Amendment Before 
The Women’s Charter of 8.00 02 77 50 | 
Send Orders to ALMA LUTZ 
National Woman's Party 
144 B Street, Northeast Washington, D. C. 
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5 A Feminist Thinks It Over = 


By ALMA LUTZ 


WAS gratified to read a few weeks ago that 
that very. dignified, scholarly organization, the 


American Association of University Women, had 


actually gotten stirred up over something relating to 
women. According to press reports, a great deal of 
righteous indignation was expressed because able 
women are not holding the important, higher led 
positions in colleges and universities. The situation is 
really appalling, if studied at all. What surprises me 


is that this organization, of which I too am a member, 


has never before given this subject serious considera- 
tion. What focused attention on it was probably the 
appointment of a man last year to the Presidency of 
Mt. Holyoke, a college, founded by a woman, which 
heretofore has always had a woman president. 


There are many able, intelligent, scholarly women, 
well qualified to fill any of the higher posts in the edu- 
cational field. And why aren’t they filling them? 
Simply because as a whole women have no self-respect, 
confidence, or expectancy of being accepted on an equal 
basis with men. They cling to their traditional handi- 
caps, and in this respect the highly educated, well-to- 
do, who should know better, are often the worst sin- 
ners. In fact the way some college women shy at the 
word equality shows that they have a decided psycho- 
logical handicap which needs to be handled before they 
can hope to have their share of higher educational 
posts or anything else. 

During the past hundred years, women have ad- 
vanced remarkably in spite of themselves, but they 
could have advanced much farther and much more 
quickly, if more of them had not been afraid of being 


called selfish and militant if they looked after their 


own interests and tried to remedy their inferior legal 
status. One was liked so much better if she was pleas- 
ant and pretended she had everything—even more 
than men—by virtue of just being a woman. 


Even today there are many women who still cherish 
this falsity, although they will face facts in every 
other way. They will go into mental contortions to 
think up arguments to keep them from obtaining a 
status equal with men before the law. Some of these 
women are members of the A. A. U. W. and try to 
direct its policies. For instance, a committee of such 
women has recently tried to commit the whole organ- 
ization to opposition to the Equal Rights Amendment. 
And yet these same women who oppose the shortest, 
most practical method of obtaining equality with men 
before the law, ask for that same equality in the edu- 
cational field and cannot see that they are inconsistent. 


Do they not realize that legal discriminations against 
women help keep traditional handicaps such as belief 
in inferior mental ability and lower salaries, fastened 
tightly upon women? | | 


The Equal Rights Amendment which would remove 


these legal discriminations would also help lift the 
burden of tradition from women. It seems strange 
that intelligent women could quibble over this clear- 
cut method. That they can, shows distinctly that 
woman is still her own worst enemy. 


ingham, May 19, 1938, in 


Mrs. Valentine Winters 


The ranks of the stalwarts of the National Woman's 
Party have again been broken in the passing on June 


13 in Dayton, Ohio, of Mrs. Valentine Winters, of the 
Woman's Party National Council. The news was re- 
ceived at Alva Belmont House in a telegram from her 
husband, to Alice Paul, founder of the Party and long 


a friend of Mrs. Winters. Miss Paul wired Mr. 
Winters as follows: 


“Please accept heartfelt sympathy from the many 
colleagues and friends of Mrs. Winters in the National 
Woman’s Party. We counted her among those who 
have done the most in our generation in the movement 
for a better position for women. We loved her as a 
22 and admired her as a brave and generous col- 
eague.“ 

Mrs. Winters, who in 1912 was a member of the 
Executive Board of the Dayton City Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, affiliated with the National erican Woman 
Suffrage Association, came to Washington in 1913 to 

icipate in the Su e Parade. She became a mem- 

r of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
which later became the National Woman’s Party. In 
the final drive for Suffrage, she was a member of the 
Woman’s Party band of women carrying the cause 
to the very gates of the White House—the White 
House Pickets. 

In 1928, with Doris Stevens and others, Mrs. 
Winters attended the Sixth Pan American Conference 
in Havana, where was launched the Equal Rights 
Treaty. This Inter American participation was prob- 
ably the most dramatic of her feminist activities of 
later years. Until three years ago she was Ohio State 
Chairman, Woman’s Party. 

Devoted to the cause of women and the task of 
„ their status nationally and internationally, 
Mrs. Winters contributed of her time, talents and fun 
to the cause in which she believed. In her passin 
the Woman's Party has sustained a distinct loss an 
its individual members have lost a friend. 


Janet L. Fotheringham 


News has come of the ing of Janet L. Fother- 
rand Island, N. Y. 

Long a valued member of the Woman's Party, Miss 
Fotheringham was one of the White House pickets 
arrested for suffrage activities. She is a sister of 
Margaret Fotheringham, chairman of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., branch of the Woman’s Party, who, with a 
brother, Willis M. Fotheringh survives her. To 
them the Woman’s Party, which their bereave- 
ment, extends sympathy. : 


4 Active For Equal Rights 


Equal rights for women were embodied today in a 
three-fold program advocated by the California State 
— of Business and fessional Women’s 

ubs. 

Delegates to the federation’s convention, concluding | 
here today, voted to: | 

Compile and submit a cerns revision of the com- 
munity property system to the State Legislature. : 

Adopt a permanent policy favoring an equal rights 
amendment to the State Constitution. 

Demand women’s equal representation with men on 
county central committees of all political ies. 

The federation elected Mrs. e F. Leideneker, 
Los Angeles, as its president.—Santa Barbara Asso- 
ee Dispatch to Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News, 
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A Tribute To Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


we pay tribute to the | 
memory of the valiant soul 

of Charlotte Perkins Gilman on 
the anniversary of her birth, 
July 3, 1860. What her life and 
work has meant to thousands 
of women—unawakened before 
they knew her—there can be no 
way of measuring. She was in- foldeth 


thy, the bland acquiescence 
of women to their stifling sub- 
ordination always puzzled and 
baffled her. They cannot think 
new thoughts,“ she said often, 
musingly, they have not the 
initiative, nor the courage nor 
the desire.“ In a fragment from 
her poem “Heroism” she writes: 


“But the best courage we 
have ever shown 

Is daring to cut loose and 
think alone. 

Our sun’s wide glare, our 


thereof; 


SHE WHO IS TO COME 


A woman—in so far as she beholdeth 
Her one Beloved’s face; 
A mother—with a great heart that en- 


The children of the Race; 
A body, free and strong, with that high 


That comes of perfect use, is built 


A mind where Reason ruleth over Duty, 
And Justice reigns with Love; 
A self-poised royal soul, brave, wise and 
tender, 


No longer blind and dumb; 
A Human Being, of unknown splendor, 
Is she who is to come! 


limited to her home. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, that 
staunch Feminist of the days of 
early struggle, was often amazed 
by the inability of women to see 
the ignominy of their sub- 
merged lives and attributed it 
to their early religious training. 
But that training was only a 
small factor of their lack of 
mental vision. The real causes 
were custom and tradition. 

So the greatest work Still 
needed is to sweep out those 
cobwebs and awaken women to 
the understanding that tradition 
has no claims on them. To this 
work Mrs. Gilman devoted her 
entire life. And her magnetism 
was so great that her listeners 
could not fail to be moved pro- 
foundly, could not fail to begin 
to think, to wonder and to ques- 
tion and finally, to awaken. 

It is thrilling to realize that 


heaven’s shining blue, 
We owe to fog and dust they fumble through; 
And our rich wisdom that we treasure so 
Shines from the thousand things that we don't 
But to think NEW—it takes a courage grim 
As led Columbus over the world’s rim.” 


Advanced as we think we are today, when any 
woman may gain a college education, choose her. pro- 
fession and follow it—all of which was impossible one 
hundred years ago—there is still the great majority 
of unthinking women, unable to “think new thoughts” 
and who still feel that a woman’s whole life must be 


thousands of women must have 
found their first dawning idea of what their lives might 
become, through her inspiring words and personality. 
In her inexhaustible zeal she had traveled and lectured 
in nearly every State in the Union, alone and paying 


her own expenses of which frequently the returns did 


not recompense the cost. That was not of the slightest 
consequence to her; the purpose was—to awaken wo- 
men. She was building a new world by teaching 
women what this world might be when women had 
their share in building it. Her finest memorial exists in 
the increasing number of advancing women and the 
publication of such an able and valuable periodical as 
our beloved EQUAL RIGHTS.—HARRIET HOWE. : 


A Consistent Feminist 


Jeannette Marks, of the faculty of the Department 
of English Literature and Drama of Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass., takes the attitude that 
women should withhold their donations from organ- 
izations which do not provide equal representation for 
men and women. 


A consistent feminist, Miss Marks has written the 


following open letter to Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches: 


„March 24, 1938. 

“Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, | 
“General Secretary, 
“Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, 
“New York City. 
“Dear Dr. Cavert: : | | 

“Through the kindness of the Federal Council of 
Churches, I have received recently the address of the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians. In one 


of our Laboratory Theatre courses a Jewish student 


is working on a race conflict play. The “Ten Command- 
ments of Good Will,’ with their beauty of courage and 
love will be of service. | . 

“In many ways am I sensible of the great work of 


the Federal Council of Churches. I have, however, 
covered the folder about religious radio programs, and 
I find that of the seventeen individuals responsible for 
these programs, not one is a woman. With the trend 
of injustice, due to European and other influences, 
which has set in towards women in the professions, 
in industry, and in various ways, I have felt that I 
must do ‘my bit’ financially, however limited that has 
to be, in helping only those organizations in which 
women have an adequate representation. 

“Believe me, with good wishes for your own great 


work, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“JEANNETTE MARKS.” 


Heads Vermont Women’s Union 


Betsey A. Taylor, of Rocky Hill, Conn., has been 
elected president of the Women’s Student Union, 
women’s governing organization on the University of 
Vermont campus. 

_Hester Kehoe, of Rutherford, N. J., was chosen 
„ (Vt.) Dispatch, New York 
Times. | 
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WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


＋ splendid talk recently Miss 
of our Hig School. Music 
repeating.) 


Montana gave us the first U. S. congresswoman ; 
twenty-three have since been elected, six serving at 

resent. Wyoming gave us the first woman Governor, 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, now Director of the U. S. 
Mint. During 1937, 140 women legislators served in 
thirty-five states, 44 per cent of the incumbents being 
re-elected. 

Women now are found as state secretaries, auditors, 
attorney generals, commissioners of public welf 
state superintendents of schools, coroners, crimin 
prosecutors, public administrators, recorders and regis- 
trars of deeds, clerks of courts and masters in chan- 
cery. Nineteen states report 256 county superintend- 
ents of schools; 117 women county treasurers and 137 
county clerks, and 7,900 postmistresses have been 
appointed since March 4, 1933. 

Frances Perkins is a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, and Margaret Hanna was the first woman 
to obtain consular rank. Judge Florence E. Allen 
is the highest ranking woman in the judicial 
service (Alhambra). A woman sits on the Wisconsin 
Superior Court bench, as also does one in California. 


Women are permitted on juries in 23 states. There 


are approximately 30,000,000 eligible women voters. 

“Whether woman likes the sound of it or not, the 
field of politics is still a man’s game .. it has, for the 
present, at least, to be played according to the rules 
they make...” 

There is an obvious masculine tendency to charge 
up to the sex as a whole any individual faux pas— 
whether it be the woman politician or automobile 
driver . . Men are held accountable as individuals, 
not as a sex, for their political sins...” 

Lack of feminine solidarity accounts for more 
women not being found in elective offices, Miss Shrop- 
shire maintains—Alhambra Soroptigram, Alhambra, 
Calif., April, 1938. — 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


As we are about to set forth on our editorial journey 
for May we are, in mind, looking forward to another 
journey, one that will take us across three thousand 
miles of our beautiful continent from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic and back again to the Golden State of 
our adoption and we are conscious of the fact our 
journey is only made possible by the kindness of our 
predecessor, Mrs. Una R. Winter, who in her generous 
Spirit of true service will carry on for us during the 
months of June and July. Editors are so impersonal 
it is not possible to convey that which would border on 
& personal message, but from this desk and via the 
kindly medium of a page once blank, we say to her 
and to you a very special thanks. 

While the front lines in Washington, where stand 
the Houses of Congress, remain silent on the Equal 
Rights Amendment, headlines from various sections of 
the country carry the news of another battle that is 
being blatantly waged from the Bay state to the coast 
of our own California. It is a battle the uniformity 
of which spells a call to our enlightened women to 
rouse themselves from passive quiescence and laying 
aside inherent prejudices or hereditary inhibitions, 
assert the right which is God given, “the right of 
every individual to work.” It is a right which is guar- 


Women On Every News Front 


anteed by the Constitution of the United States and 
marital status is not written within its 2 
Quoting from the headlines we find Massachusetts 
deep in controversy over setting the loss of a job as 
the price of marriage for women —in New York, the 
Telephone Company under the guise of avoiding lay- 
offs and part time work “has asked the married 
women” to “give up their jobs if their husbands are 
earning a living wage e same story differently 
worded flashes from Santa Barbara to Milwaukee and 
from Flint to Seattle—thus we see the commonwealths 
of California, Washington, Wisconsin and Michigan 
on the battle line to prevent married women from 
exercising their God-given right as human beings— 
The tragedy lies in the fact that none of us may 
judge what is a “living wage” nor what is the “need” 
which keeps both husband and wife in the wage-earn- 
ing field. If this war being waged against the married 
woman in business or in industry continues, where 


shall it lead us as a nation? What shall the price be 


for those human beings who know that their individual 
responsibilities, their individual obligations are such 
as not to permit of dawdling among the flowers of 
idealism for either one . . is it woman’s enmity to 
woman that is bringing about this agitation against 
a specific group within the sex? 4 

Let those of us who believe women are, first of all, 
human beings, give a thought to a problem confront- 
ing us and looming largely upon the horizon of our 
purpose and principle and together work out a solu- 
tion that will work! Surely we are big enough to know 
that there is no male or female in the human soul, nor 
the married and the unmarried in the struggle for 
economic freedom, the great give and take of mutual 
and responsibilities. Hi-· Lites on Equal 


FOR EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: | 
Your editorial opposing submission of the equal 
rights amendment sponsored by the national women's 


party prompts the following footnotes: 
Since 1921, Wisconsin has lived under a law, sus- 


tained by the State Supreme Court, granting women 


complete equality with men under all laws. Wisconsin 
has had no bad results from the law. The security of 
women as mothers, as paid workers, as property own- 
ers, as citizens and otherwise, has been strengthened 
by the law. No Wisconsin politician, party or promi- 
nent newspaper would venture to propose the repeal 
of that law. 

Like it or not, women have gained full status as 
human beings—in our country as citizens. How, then, 
can it be argued that they should be deprived of equal 
rights with male citizens? 

FRANK PUTNAM. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


What Of Our Barometer? 


“We women seem to be a sort of political barometer 
of the health of a country,” said y Nancy Astor 
in her London radio message to the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs recently in Kansas City, “and looking 
around at the position of women throughout the world, 
some of the countries seem to be in pretty bad shape.” 
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44-Hour Work Week Law Contested In Pennsylvania 


IN A suit brought by Hol- IDENTICAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN ANOTHER hours, was there an adverse 
PENNSYLVANIA LAW APPLYING TO 
WOMEN ONLY | 


gate Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, of Kane, 
Pa., the 44-hour work week 
act passed by the 1937 
Pennsylvania Legislature was declared unconstitution- 


al by the Daupin County Court. The lower court had 
restrained the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
try from enforcing the law on petition of C. W. Miller, 


a Perry county storekeeper. 


“The State Supreme Court was told today that the 
workers of Pennsylvania resent having their hours 
shortened because it interferes with their right to 
make a living, says a Harrisburg dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Record at the time of the hearing held 


recently before the State high court. 


According to the Philadelphia Record, Chief Justice 
John W. Kephart, of the Supreme Court, said: “The 


authority given the Secretary of Labor and Industry 
to grant variations and exemptions represents the 
greatest delegation of power to one man ever at- 
tempted in this state.” | | 


Justice William I. Schaffer (on the fact that agri- 


cultural workers are exempted) is quoted as saying: 


“If it is bad for one group to work more than 44 hours 
a week, then it might be presumed to be bad for any 
person to work longer. Maybe the farmers were 
—, because they wouldn’t stand for such regu- 

ion.” 

Justice George W. Maxey is quoted by the Record 
(when the State contended the act would check the 
tendency toward unemployment) as follows: “You’re 
getting at economic grounds. You have got to justify 
the act’s constitutionality on some other grounds than 
that. If it puts factories out of business, it would in- 
crease unemployment.” _ 

Professor Alexander H. Frey, professor of Labor 
law at the University of Pennsylvania, defending the 
law as a valid exercise of the police power to maintain 
public health and welfare, pointed to the fact that 
“only on one of the 23 cases of regulation of women’s 


decision by the Court.” 

Concluding, the Record 
says: “The 1987 Legisla- 
ture also passed a 44-hour 
law for women. It’s provisions are substantially like 
those of the general act, but it has not been attacked 
in the court and will not be affected if the general act 
should be ruled unconstitutional.” 


Thinking women of Pennsylvania have long been 
1 over the fact that on the statute books 
of their state there are two laws dealing with the 
same subject, one for all workers, covering both men 
and women, which would have been sufficient, and 
another for women workers only. The logical thing 
would have been to do away with the latter, 
since women were covered by the former and more 
comprehensive law. Women knew that should the law 
covering both men and women be held unconstitutional, 
women workers would be out on a limb and at a dis- 
advantage in competing for jobs. 


The resulting situation is interesting in that if the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decides that the 44- 
hour week law for all workers—men and women—is 
unconstitutional, it has said that it is unconstitutional 
for both men and women. How then, could the same 
court on the identical law covering women only, do 


otherwise than render the identical decision? If the 
law is bad for men, it is bad for women. 


Women are workers. The law now before the Court 
makes no mention of-either men or women, but applies 
to all workers. The law is either constitutional or un- 
constitutional. It cannot be constitutional for one- 
half and unconstitutional for the other. 


The decision is being awaited with a great deal of 
interest, for it covers the points of the two laws. 
Should the Court find it to be unconstitutional, women 
of Pennsylvania will still have to bring an action for 
similar adjudication, but the Court, when it hands 
down the first decision, will be ruling on the points 
involved in both. 


We urge National Woman’s Party Members to Patronize our 
Advertizers. They are our friends and we recommend them. 
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Charles B. Griner, Mgr. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT | STRATH HAVEN INN 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
One Mile South of Route No. 1 Bad 
F. M. Scheibley Management 17 


Erbe Skyscraper by the Sea” 
HOTEL CLARIDGE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Alva Belmont House 
NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY 
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Hotel Page, Equal Rights 
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